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Sheridan s attack on Johnson.        [A.D.1763.
I were engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson was to be there1, I have no sympathetick feeling with such persevering resentment. It is painful when there is a breach between those who have lived together socially and cordially; and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a mutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson's acknowledging him to be a good man2. That could not sooth his injured vanity. I could not but smile, at the same time that I was offended, to observe Sheridan in The Life of Swift3, which he afterwards published, attempting, in the writhings of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, by characterising him as ' A writer of gigantick fame in these days of little
upon the character of the Dean.1 The Life of Doctor Swift, Swift's Works, ed. 1803, ii. 200. There is a passage In the Lives of the Poets (Works, viii. 43) in which Johnson might be supposed playfully to have anticipated this attack. He is giving an account of Blackmorc's imaginary Literary Club of Lay Monks, of which the hero was 'one Mr. Johnson.' ' The rest of the Lay Monks] he writes, 'seem to be but feeble mortals, in comparison with the gigantick Johnson.' See also jjost, Oct. 16,1769. Horace Walpole (Letters, v. 458) spoke no less scornfully than Sheridan of Johnson and his contemporaries. On April 27, 1773, after saying that he should like to be intimate with Anstey (the author of the New Bath Guide), or with the author of the Heroic Epistle, he continues :—' I have no thirst to know the rest of my contemporaries, from the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnson down to the silly Dr. Goldsmith ; though the latter changeling has had bright gleams of parts, artel the former had sense, till he changed it for words, and sold it for a pension. Don't think me scornful. Recollect that I have seen Pope and lived with Gray.'
men ;
/, May 17, 1783, and June 24, 1784. Sheridan was not of a forgiving nature. For some years he would not speak to his famous son : yet he went with his daughters to the theatre to see one of his pieces performed. ' The son took up his station by one of the side scenes, opposite to the box where they sat, and there continued, unobserved, to look at them during the greater part of the night. On his return home he burst into' tears, and owned how deeply it had gone to his heart, " to 'think that there sat his father and his sisters before him, and yet that he alone was not permitted to go near them."' Moore's Sheridan, \. 167.
3 As Johnson himself said:—•' Men hate more steadily than they love; and if I have said something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the better of this by saying many things to please him.' Post, Sept. 15, '777.
3 P. 447. BOSWELL. 'There is another writer, at present of gigantic fame in these days of little men, who has pretended to scratch out a life of Swift, but so miserably executed as only to reflect back on himself that disgrace which he meant to throw'J" ihi-i 1 pulili-ihfd jin cditinn with nuten in tliyi), ln^ether with \\wwe\VHjtiurntilt\fii T><nr In ('ors/fa. (Meinw. Titos, Me La Rue- & ('it.).
